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THE GENESIS OF SOCIAL "INTERESTS." 

AS AN INTRODUCTION to what is to follow, I may be allowed 
- to quote a passage from an earlier work 1 in which is given the 
theory of the rise of the notion of self, on which the point of the 
present slight paper rests. 

' ' One of the most remarkable tendencies of the very young child in its responses 
to its environment is the tendency to recognise differences of personality. It responds 
to what I have called ' suggestions of personality.'. . . I think this distinction be- 
tween persons and things, between agencies and objects, is the child's very first 
step toward a sense of the qualities which distinguish persons. The sense of un- 
certainty or lack of confidence grows stronger and stronger in its dealings with per- 
sons — an uncertainty contingent upon the moods, emotions, nuances of expression, 
and shades of treatment, of the persons around it. A person stands for a group of 
experiences quite unstable in its prophetic as it is in its historical meaning. This 
we may, for brevity of expression, assuming it to be first in order of development, 
call the 'projective stage' in the growth of the personal consciousness, which is so 
important an element in social emotion. 

" Further observation of children shows that the instrument of transition from 
such a ' projective ' to a subjective sense of personality is the child's active bodily 
self, and the method of it is the principle of imitation. As a matter of fact, accom- 
modation by actual muscular imitation does not arise in most children until about 
the seventh month, so utterly organic is the child before this, and so great is the 
impetus of its inherited instincts and tendencies. But when the organism is ripe, 
by reason of cerebral development, for the enlargement of its active range by new 
accommodations, then he begins to be dissatisfied with 'projects,' with contempla- 
tion, and so starts on his career of imitation. And of course he imitates persons. 
. . But it is only when a new kind of experience arises which we call effort — a set 
opposition to strain, stress, resistance, pain, an experience which arises, I think 

1 Mental Development in the Child and the Race : Methods and Processes (Mac- 
millan, 2d ed., 1895), pp. 335 ff. 
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first as imitative effort — that there comes that great line of cleavage in his experi- 
ence which indicates the rise of volition, and which separates off the series now first 
really subjective. . . . The subject sense, then, is an actuating sense. What has 
formerly been ' projective ' now becomes ' subjective.' The associates of other per- 
sonal bodies, the attributes which made them different from things, are now at- 
tached to his own body with the further peculiarity of actuation, This we may call 
the subjective stage in the growth of the self-notion. . . . Again, it is easy to see 
what now happens. The child's subject sense goes out by a kind of return dialec- 
tic, which is really simply a second case of assimilation, to illuminate these other 
persons. The project of the earlier period is now lighted up, claimed, clothed on 
with the raiment of self-hood, by analogy with the subjective. The projective be- 
comes ejective ; that is, other people's bodies, says the child to himself, have ex- 
periences in tkem such as mine has. They are also me's: let them be assimilated 
to my me copy. This is the third stage ; the ejective, or ' social ' self, is born. 

' ' The ego and the alter are thus born together. Both are crude and unreflec- 
tive, largely organic, an aggregate of sensations, prime among which are efforts 
pushes, strains, physical pleasures and pains. And the two get purified and clari- 
fied together by this twofold reaction between project and subject, and between 
subject and eject. My sense of myself grows by imitation of you, and my sense of 
yourself grows in terms of my sense of myself. Both ego and alter are thus essen- 
tially social ; each is a socius, and each is an imitative creation. So for a long time 
the child's sense of self includes too much. The circumference of the notion is too 
wide. It includes the infant's mother, and little brother, and nurse, in a literal 
sense ; for they are what he thinks of and aims to act like by imitating, when he 
thinks of himself. To be separated from his mother is to lose a part of himself, as 
much so as to be separated from a hand or foot. And he is dependent for his 
growth directly upon these suggestions which come in for imitation from his per- 
sonal milieu." 

The outcome serves to afford a point of departure for the view 
which we may entertain of the person as he appears to himself in 
society. If it be true, as all the evidence goes to show, that what 
the person thinks of himself is a pole or terminus at one end of an 
opposition in the sense of personality generally, and that the other 
pole or terminus is the thought he has of the other person, the alter, 
then it is impossible to take his thought of himself at any time and 
say that in thinking of himself he is not essentially thinking of the 
alter also. 1 What he calls himself now is in large measure an in- 

1 In isolating the "thought elements " in the self, I do not, of course, deny the 
organic sensation and feeling elements ; but, from the social point of view, the lat- 
ter are unavailing. 
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corporation of elements that at an earlier period of his thought of 
personality, he called some one else. The acts now possible to 
himself, and so used by him to describe himself in thought to him- 
self, were formerly only possible to the other ; but by imitating that 
other he has brought them over to the opposite pole, and found 
them applicable with a richer meaning, and a modified value, as 
true predicates of himself also. If he thinks of himself in any par- 
ticular past time, he can single out what was then he, as opposed 
to what has since become he • and the residue, the part of him that 
has since become he, that was then only thought of — if it was 
thought of as an attribute of personality at all — as attaching to some 
one whom he was acquainted with. For example, last year I thought 
of my friend W. as a man who had great skill on the bicycle and 
who wrote readily on the typewriter ; my sense of his personality 
included these accomplishments, in what I have called a "projec- 
tive " way. My sense of myself did not have these elements, ex- 
cept as my thought of my normal capacity to acquire delicate move- 
ments was comprehensive. But now, this year, I have learned to 
do both these things. I have taken the elements of W's person- 
ality formerly recognised, and by imitative learning, brought them 
over to myself. I now think of myself as one who rides a " wheel " 
and writes on a "machine." But I am able to think of myself 
thus only as my thought includes, in a way now called "subjec- 
tive," the personal accomplishments of W., and with him of the 
more or less generalised alter which in this illustration we have 
taken him to stand for. So the truth we now learn is this : that 
each and all of the particular marks which I now call mine, when I 
think of myself, has had just this origin ; I have first found it in my 
social environment, and by reason of my social and imitative dis- 
position, have transferred it to myself by trying to act as if it Were 
true of me, and so coming to find out that it is true of me. And 
further, all the things I hope to learn, to acquire, to become, all — 
if I think of them in a way to have any clear thought of my possible 
future — are now, before I acquire them, simply elements of my 
thought of others, of the social alter, or of what considered gen- 
erally we may call the "socius." 
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But we should also note that what has been said of the one 
pole of this dialectical relation, the pole of self, is equally true of 
the other also — the pole represented by the other person, the alter. 
What do I have in mind when I think of him as a person? Evi- 
dently I must construe him, a person, in terms of what I think of 
myself, the only person whom I know in the intimate way we call 
"subjective." I cannot say that my thought of my friend W. is 
exhausted by the movements of wheel- riding or typewriting ; nor 
of any collection of such acts, considered for themselves. Back of 
it all there is the attribution of the very fact of subjectivity which 
I have myself. And the subjectivity of him — it is just like that of 
me, to the degree to which I have any picture of it at all. I con- 
stantly enrich the actions which were at first his alone, and then 
became mine by imitation of him, with the meaning, the rich sub- 
jective value, the interpretation in terms of private ownership, 
which my appropriation of them in the first instance from him, has 
enabled me to make. So my thought of any other man — or all 
other men — is, to the richest degree, that which I understand of 
myself, together with the uncertainties of interpretation which my 
further knowledge of his acts enables me to conjecture. I think 
him rational, emotional, volitional, as I am ; and the details of his 
more special characteristics, as far as I understand them at all, I 
weave out of possible actions of my own, when circumstances call 
me out in similar ways. But there is always the sense that there is 
more to understand about him ; for as we have seen, he constantly, 
by the diversities between us which I do not yet comprehend, sets 
me new actions to imitate for my own growth. 

So the dialectic may be read thus : my thought of self is in the 
main, as to its character as a personal self, filled up with my thought 
of others, distributed variously as individuals ; and my thought of 
others, as persons, is mainly filled up with myself. In other words, 
but for certain minor distinctions in the filling, and for certain com- 
pelling distinctions between that which is immediate and that which 
is objective, the self and the alter are to our thought one and the 
same thing. 
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I do not care in this connexion to track out the distinction be- 
tween the subjective or immediate, and the objective; nor to ask 
what it is that sets the bounds in fact to the person. What con- 
cerns us is independent of these inquiries, having to do with the 
question : What is in consciousness when one thinks of himself or 
of another person? This, it is evident, is a sufficient introduction 
to a number of questions of high social import ; for we may ask : 
When a man asserts himself, what is it that he really asserts? When 
he sympathises with another, what exactly is that "other"? And 
how do all the emotions, and desires, and mental movements of 
whatever kind which pass through his consciousness involve others 
who are in social connexion with him ? I claim, indeed, that it is 
just this kind of inquiries that most concern the social theorist just 
now, and with him the political thinker ; and the vagueness and 
cross-firing which prevail in some of the discussions of these men 
are due in great part to inadequate understanding of the psycho- 
logical concepts which they use. 

To get such inquiries down to a psychological basis, the first 
requisite is to be reached in the concept of the person. Not the 
person as we look at him in action, alone, or chiefly ; but the per- 
son as he thinks of himself. We constantly presume to fell him 
what his chief end is, what as an individual he most desires, what 
his selfish nature urges him to, and what self-sacrifices he is willing 
to make in this circumstance or that. We endeavor to reach a 
theory of "value" based on a calculus of the desire of one individual 
to gratify his individual wants, multiplied into the number of such 
individuals. Or we take a group of individuals together as we find 
them in society and ask how it is that these individuals could have 
come together. All this without so much as consulting the single 
person psychologically as to the view he has of his own social life, 
his opportunities, and his obligations ! The average individual would 
be ' ' scared " within an inch of his life if he were for a moment obliged 
to put up with the kind of existence which such theorists assume 
him to live ; and he would be paralysed into permanent inertia if 
he had to effect by his conscious efforts what they teach us he works 
out. Even the later psychological sociologists, as notably M. Tarde, 
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treat "beliefs" and "desires" as ultimate self-existent things apart 
from the content of thought to which they are functionally attached. 

To bring our development of the sense of personality, there- 
fore, into view of these questions, let us attack one of the main 
points in the theory of society which recent discussion has tended 
to formulate. This point is that which concerns the "interests" of 
the individual. What are the interests of the individual, and how 
do they stand related to the interests of the community, state, social 
group, in which the individual lives? 

Popularly, a man's interests are those aspects of possible for- 
tune which are best for him. What is thus best for him is in the 
main what he wants ; but the two classes are not always identical. 
Yet for the sake of making our point more secure in the sequel, 
suppose we begin by denning a man's interest as that which he 
wants, and is willing to put forth some endeavor to obtain. Then 
let us see how this tends to involve the man's self, and the selves 
of those who are associated with him. 

If the analysis given above be true, then what a man thinks of 
as himself, is in large measure identical with what he thinks of as 
another, or the others in general. So the projection of the thought 
of "person," which, when looked at subjectively, he calls "my self," 
into an "other," — this qualifies that other to be clothed on with all 
the further predicates found to attach to the self. The so-called 
love of self, it is evident, is such a predicate ; it is a description of 
the attitude which the man takes to himself, — a kind of reaction of 
part of his nature upon another part. When he is proud, it is be- 
cause the qualities by which he represents himself to himself are 
such that they arouse his approbation. When he thinks, therefore, 
of the other in terms of the same predicates, he has to react to a 
degree with the same sense of approval. 

When, likewise, I go farther in thought and say that, being 
such and such a person, it is my interest to have such or such a 
fate, I must perforce — that is, by the very same mental movement 
which gives the outcome in my own case — attribute to him the same 
deserts and the same fate. Viewed psychologically, we should say 
that the predicate is a function of the content which we call self, 
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and that, so far as the content is the same, the predicate must be 
the same. But this sense of equal interest, desert, because of iden- 
tical position in the evolution of selves, what is this but the sense 
of justice in the abstract, and in the concrete, the feeling of sym- 
pathy with the other? The very concept of interests, when one 
considers it with reference to himself, necessarily involves others, 
therefore, on very much the same footing as himself. His interests, 
the things he wants in life, are the things which, by the very same 
thought, he allows others, also, the right to want ; and if he insists 
upon the gratification of his own wants at the expense of the legit- 
imate wants of the "other," then he in so far does violence to his 
sympathies and to his sense of justice. And this in turn must im- 
pair his satisfaction. For the very gratification of himself thus se- 
cured must, if it be accompanied with any reflexion at all, involve 
the sense of the other's gratification also ; and since this conflicts 
with the fact, a degree of discomfort must arise in mind varying 
with the development which the self has attained in the dialectical 
process which has been described. 

Or suppose we look at the case a little differently. Let us say 
that the sense of self always involves the sense of the other. And 
this sense of the other is but that of another "self," where the word 
self is equivalent to myself, and the meaning of the word " other" 
is the only thing that prevents it from being myself. Now my point 
is that whatever I fancy, hope, fear, desire for self in general, with 
no qualification as to which self it is, remains the same whether 
afterwards I do qualify it by the word "my" or by the word 
"other." Psychologically there is a great mass of motor attitudes 
and reactive expressions which become conscious as emotion and 
desire, common to the self-thought everywhere. 

This is true just in so far as there is a certain typical other self 
whose relation to me has been that of social give and take by which 
the whole development of a sense of self of any kind has been made 
possible. And we find certain distinctions at different stages of the 
development which serve to throw the general idea of the social re- 
lationship into clearer light. 

Let us look at the life of the child with especial view to his at- 
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titudes to those around him ; taking the most common case, that of 
a child in a family of children. We find that such a child shows, 
in the very first stages of his sense of himself as a being of rights, 
duties, etc., a very organic nature. He is occupied mainly with 
the business of learning about himself, other people, and nature. 
He imitates everything, being a veritable copying-machine. He 
spends the time not given to imitating others very largely in prac- 
tising what he has picked up by his imitations, and in the exploit- 
ing of these accomplishments. His two dominating characteristics 
are a certain slavishness, on the one hand, in following all exam- 
ples set around him ; and then, on the other hand, a certain bold 
aggressiveness, inventiveness, a showing-off, in the use he makes 
of the things he learns. 

But it does not take very extended observation to convince us 
that this difference in his attitudes is not a contradiction ; that the 
attitudes themselves really terminate upon different thoughts of self. 
The child imitates his elders, not from choice, but from his need of 
adaptation to the environment ; for it is his elders who know more 
than he does, and who act in more complex ways. But he is sel- 
dom aggressive toward his elders — that is, toward those who have 
the character of command, direction, and authority over him. His 
aggressions are directed mainly toward his brothers and sisters ; 
and even as toward them, he shows very striking discriminative se- 
lection of those upon whom it is safe to aggress. In short, it is 
plain that the difference in attitude really indicates differences in his 
thought corresponding to differences in the elements of the child's 
social environment. We may suppose the persons about him di- 
vided roughly into two classes : those he learns from, and those he 
practises on ; and then we see that his actions are accounted for as 
adaptations in his personal development. 

The facts covered by this distinction — probably the first gen- 
eral social distinction in the child's career — are extremely interest- 
ing. The stern father of the family is at the extreme end of the 
class he reveres with a shading of fear ; the little brother and sister 
stand at the other extreme ; they are the fitting instruments of his 
aggression, the practise of his strength, the assertion of his agency 
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and importance. The mother usually, it seems, stands midway, 
serving to unite the two aspects of persons in the youngster's mind. 
And it is pretty clear, when the case is closely studied, that the 
child has, as it were, two thoughts of his mother — two mothers, ac- 
cording as she on occasion falls into one or the other of these 
classes. He learns when, in what circumstances, she will suffer 
him to assert himself, and when she will require him to be docile 
and teachable. And although she is for the most part a teacher 
and example, yet on occasion he takes liberties with the teacher. 

Now what does this mean, this sorting out, so to speak, of the 
persons of the family? It means a great deal when looked at in 
the light of the "dialectical movement" in the development of 
personality. And I may state my interpretation of it at the outset. 

The child's sense of himself is, as we have seen, one pole of a 
relation ; and which pole it is to be, depends on the particular re- 
lation which the other pole, over which the child has no control, 
calls on it to be. If the other person involved presents uncertain, 
ominous, dominating, instructive, features, or novel imitative fea- 
tures, then the self is "subject" over against what is "projective." 
He recognises new elements of personal suggestion not yet accom- 
modated to. His consciousness is in the learning attitude ; he imi- 
tates, he serves, he trembles, he is a slave. But on the other hand, 
there are persons to whom his attitude has a right to be different. 
In the case of these the dialectic has gone farther. He has mas- 
tered all their features, he can do himself what they do, he antici- 
pates no new developments in his intercourse with them ; so he 
"ejects" them, as the psychological expression is ; for an "eject" 
is a person whose consciousness has only those elements in it which 
the individual who thinks of that consciousness is able, out of his 
own store of experience, to read into it. It is ejective to him, for 
he makes it what he will, in a sense. Now this is what the broth- 
ers and sisters, notably the younger ones, are to our youthful hero. 
They are his "ejects"; he knows them by heart, they have no 
thoughts, they do no deeds, that he could not have read into them 
by anticipation. So he despises them, practises his superior activ- 
ities on them, tramples them under foot. 
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Now at this earliest stage in his unconscious classification of 
the elements of his personal world, it is clear that any attempt to 
describe the child's interests — the things which he wants, as we 
have agreed to define "interests" — as selfish, generous, or as fall- 
ing in any category of developed social significance, is quite beside 
the mark. If we say that to be selfish is to try to get all the per- 
sonal gratification possible, we find that he does this only part of 
the time ; and even on these occasions, not because he has any 
conscious preference for that style of conduct, but merely because 
his consciousness is then filled with the particular forms of per- 
sonal relationship — the presence of his little sister, etc. — which 
normally issue in the more habitual actions which are aggressive, 
in our advanced social terminology. His action is only the motor 
side of a certain collection of elements. He acts that way, then, 
simply because it is natural for him to practise the functions which 
he has found useful. We see that it is natural ; and on the basis 
of its naturalness, call him selfish by nature. 

But that this is arguing beyond our facts — really arguing on 
the strength of the psychological ignorance of our hearers, and our 
own — is clear when we turn the child about and bring him into the 
presence of the other class of persons to whom we have seen him 
taking up a special attitude. We have but to observe him in the 
presence of his father (generally), or any one else whom he habit- 
ually imitates and learns the lessons of life from, to find out that 
he is just as pre-eminently social, docile, accommodating, centred- 
outwardly, so to speak, as before we considered him unsocial, ag- 
gressive, and self-centred. If we saw him only in these latter cir- 
cumstances, we would say possibly that he was by nature altruistic, 
most responsive to generous suggestion, teachable in the extreme, 
But here the limitation is the same as in the former case. He is 
not altruistic in any high social sense, nor consciously yielding to 
suggestions of response which require the repression of his selfish- 
ness. As a matter of fact, he is simply acting himself out ; and in 
just the same natural way as on the occasion of his apparent selfish- 
ness. But it is now a different self which is acting itself out. The 
self is now at the receptive pole. It is made up of elements which 
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are inadequate to a translation of the alter at the other pole of the 
social relation now established. The child's sense of self is not 
now of a relatively completed self in relation to the alter before 
him ; it was that in the earlier case, and the aggression which he 
was then guilty of showed as much. Now he feels his lack of ade- 
quate means of response to the personality before him. He can 
not anticipate what the father will do next, how long approbation 
will smile upon him, what the reasons are for the changes in the 
alter-personality. So it is but to state a psychological truism to say 
that his conduct will be different in this case. Yet from the fact 
that the self of this social state is also in a measure a regular pole 
of the dialectic of personal growth, it will tempt the observer to 
classify the whole child, on the strength of this one attitude, in 
some one category of social and political description. 

I do not see, in short, how the nature of this child can be ex- 
pressed in any but social terms ; nor how, on the other hand, social 
terms can get any content of value but from the understanding of 
the developing individual. This is a circle of definition, of course ; 
and that is just my point. On the one hand, we can get no doctrine 
of society but by getting the psychology of the "socius" with all 
his natural history ; and on the other hand, we can get no true view 
of the socius at any time without describing the social conditions 
under which he normally lives, with the history of their action and 
reaction upon him. Or to put the outcome in the terms of the re- 
striction which we have imposed upon ourselves, — the only way to 
get a solid basis for social doctrine based upon human want or de- 
sire, is to work out first a descriptive and genetic psychology of 
desire in its social aspects ; and on the other hand, the only way to 
get an adequate psychological view of the rise and development of 
desire in its social aspects, is by a patient tracing of the conditions 
of social environment which the child and the race have lived in 
and have grown up to reflect. 

But the observation of the child shows us that we may carry 
our discrimination of his personal attitudes farther along the same 
lines. We have found him classifying his companions and associ- 
ates by the shadings of conduct which his spontaneous adaptations 
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of himself show ; yielding to some and studying them mainly by 
imitation, abusing others and asserting himself against them ag- 
gressively. This distinction gets a wider development as his ex- 
perience goes on accumulating. As was hinted in the case of his 
attitude to his mother, that one person comes to have for him the 
force of several, or of both of the two great classes of persons. 
Sometimes he tyrannises over his mother and finds her helpless ; at 
other times he finds her far from submitting to tyranny, and then 
he takes the role of learner and obedient boy. Now the further 
advance which he makes in this general sense of the social situation 
as a whole, is in the line of carrying this same adaptability of atti- 
tude into his relation to each of the persons whom he knows. Just 
as he himself is sometimes one person and again another, sometimes 
the learner, the altruist, the unselfish pupil, and then again the 
egoist, the selfish aggressor ; so he continues the dialectical process 
by making this also "ejective" to him. He reads the same possi- 
bility of personal variation back into the alter also. He comes to 
say to himself in effect : he, my father, has his moods just as I have. 
He, no less than I, cannot be adequately considered all-suffering or 
all-conquering. Sometimes he also is at one pole of the self-dialec- 
tic, sometimes at the other. And so is my mother, and my brother 
and sister, as they grow older, — indeed, so are all men. 

So it then becomes his business not to classify persons, but to 
classify actions. He sees that any person may, with some few ex- 
ceptions, act in either way : any person may be his teacher or his 
slave, on occasion. So his next step in social adaptation is his 
adaptation to occasions, — the group of social conditions in which 
one or the other class of actions may be anticipated from people 
generally. And he makes great rough classes in which to put his 
"ejects" — his read-out personalities about him — according to his 
expectations of treatment from them. He learns the signs of wrath, 
of good humor, of sorrow, of joy, hope, love, jealousy, giving them 
the added interpretation all the time which his own imitation of 
them enables him to make by realising what they mean in his own 
experience. And so he gets himself equipped with that extraordi- 
nary facility of transition from one attitude to another in his re- 
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sponses to those about him, which all who are familiar with chil- 
dren will have remarked. 

Now all these changes have meaning only as we realise the fact 
of the social dialectic, which is the same through it all. There are 
changes of attitude simply and only because, as the psychologist 
would express it, there are changes in the content of his sense of 
self. In more popular terms : he changes his attitude in each case 
because the thing called another, the alter, changes. His father 
is his object; and the object is the "father," as the child thinks him, 
on this occasion and under these circumstances, right out of his own 
consciousness. The father-thought is a part of the child's present 
social situation ; and this situation in the child's mind issues in the 
attitude which is appropriate to it. If it be the father in wrath, the 
situation produces such a father out of the child's available social 
thought-material ; and the presence of the combination in the 
child's mind itself issues in the docile, fearful attitude. But if it 
then turn into the jovial father, the child does not then reverse his 
attitude of himself. No, the father-thought is now a different father- 
thought, and of itself issues in the child's attitude of playful aggres- 
sion, rebellion, or disobedience. The growing child is able to think 
of self in varying terms as varying social situations impress them- 
selves upon him ; so these varying thoughts of self, when made 
real in the persons of others, call out, by the regular process of 
motor discharge, each its own appropriate attitude. 

But see in this more subtle give and take of elements, for the 
building up of the social sense, how inextricably interwoven the ego 
and the alter really are ! The development of the child's person- 
ality could not go on at all without the constant modification of his 
sense of himself by suggestions from others. So he himself, at 
every stage, is really in part someone else, even in his own thought 
of himself. And then the attempt to get the alter stript from ele- 
ments contributed directly from his present thought of himself is 
equally futile. He thinks of the other, the alter, as his socius, just 
as he thinks of himself as the other's socius : and the only thing that 
remains more or less stable, in the midst of the whole growth, is 
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the fact that there is a growing sense of self which includes both 
terms, the ego and the alter. 

In short, the real self is the social self , the socius. 

And if we think it worth while again to raise the question as to 
what such a self pursues when, as we say, he identifies his inter- 
ests with his wants, the answer is just as before. The growing 
subtlety of the dialectical process has not changed the values which 
the elements represent to the child. What he wants in each cir- 
cumstance is expressed by his attitude in that circumstance ; and 
it changes with the circumstance. He is now a creature of burning 
self-assertion, eager to kill and destroy in all God's holy mountain ; 
and presto ! change, he is now the lion lying down beside the lamb. 
His wants are not at all consistent. They are in every case the 
outcome of the social situation ; and it is absurd to endeavor to 
express the entire body of his wants as a fixed quantity under such 
a term of description as "selfish," "generous," or other, which 
has reference to one of the various situations only. 

So far, therefore, in our search for a definition of the "inter- 
ests " of the individual, in relation to his social environment, we 
find a certain outcome. His wants are a function of the social sit- 
uation as a whole. The social influences which are working in upon 
him are potent to modify his wants, no less than are the innate 
tendencies of his personal nature to issue in such wants. The char- 
acter which he shows actively ,at any time is due to these two fac- 
tors in union. One of them is no more himself than the other. He 
is the outcome of "habit" and "suggestion," as psychology would 
say in its desire to express everything by single words. Social sug- 
gestion is the sum of the social influences which he takes in and 
incorporates in himself when he is in the receptive, imitative, atti- 
tude to the alter ; habit is the body of formed material, already cast 
in the mold of a self, which he brings up for self-assertion and ag- 
gression, when he stands at the other pole of the relation to the 
alter, and exhibits himself as a bully, a tyrant, or at least, as master 
of his own conduct. Of course, heredity or "endowment" is on 
this side. And the social unit of desire, as far as the individual is 
taken as the measure of it, in any society, is the individual's rela- 
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tively fixed conduct, considered as reflecting the current social 
modes of life. 

It is easy to discern in the behavior of the child from about 
five years old, the blending of these two influences. Two children 
in the same family will differ possibly by all the width of the dis- 
tinction current in psychology by the terms "sensory versus motor " 
in their types or dispositions ; and yet we may see in them the in- 
fluence of the common environment. One acts at once on the ex- 
ample of the father ; the other reflects upon it, seems to understand 
it, and then finally acts upon what he thinks it means. The motor 
child learns by acting ; the sensory child learns and tests his learn- 
ing by subsequent action. But both end by getting the father's 
essential conduct learned. Both modify the thought of self by the 
new elements drawn from the father ; and act out the new self thus 
created : but each shows the elements differently interpreted in a 
synthesis with the former character which he had. 

Or take the same process of incorporating elements of social 
suggestion as they are absorbed respectively by a boy and a girl of 
about the same age. The differences of sex is a real and funda- 
mental difference, on the side of what is called "endowment" ; so 
we should expect that the same social suggestions given them would 
be taken up differently by them, and show different interpretations 
when the child of one sex or the other comes to act upon them. 
The boy is generally more aggressive, more prone to fall into the 
self-pole of high confidence in his abilities. And we find him refusing 
certain forms of suggestion — say those coming from a female nurse 
— which the female child readily responds to. Farthermore, the 
boy is capable, just for the same reason, of standing up to the 
rougher elements of his social melieu which only frighten and para- 
lyse his sister. And when the same suggestion is given to the boy 
and girl together, the former is likely to use it wherewith to exer- 
cise himself upon animals, etc., while the girl is more likely to use 
the new act strictly in an imitative way, repeating the actual con- 
duct of others. 1 

1 Of course, we can only say ' ' more likely " in each instance, and in the other 
distinctions between them as well. 
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But apart from the attempt to reduce these active interpreta- 
tions to general classes, it is enough here to point out the extraor- 
dinary variety which the same suggestions take on in the active in- 
terpretations by different children ; and to point out with it the 
need of recognising the fact that in this interpretation by the child 
there is always the fusion of the old self with the new elements 
coming in from the selves external to it. Every conscious interpre- 
tation of human action is, I think, of this essential kind. We think 
the deeds of others as we bring ourselves up to the performance of 
similar deeds ; and we do the deeds of others only as we ourselves 
are able to think them. In the case of the young child in the fam- 
ily, we may often tell how far he is learning correctly, and the par- 
ticular alter from whom he has taken his lesson. But in the larger 
social whole of adult life both elements are so complex — the solidi- 
fied self of the individual's history is so fixed, and the social sug- 
gestions of the community are so varied and conflicting — that the 
outcome of the fusion is a thing that no man can prophesy. 

So much for the individual child and his growing social per- 
sonality. We see in a measure what his interests are — that is, what 
elements go to make his interests up. Let us now turn to the rest 
of the family in which he lives and briefly state the same inquiry in 
respect to them. Do the interests of the family conflict with his? 

Waiving the inquiry into the interests of the family group as a 
whole, that is, the question of objective interests apart from actual 
want or desire (as we did in the earlier case), our question now is 
about this : what can be said of the wants of the other individuals 
of the family in which the young hero, whose life we have so far 
described, lives and exploits himself? This seems to be answered, 
certainly in part, by the consideration that they have each been 
through the same process of growth in securing the notion of self, 
both the ego-self and the alter-self, that he has. Each has been a 
child. Each has imitated some persons and assaulted others. So, 
of course, of the other members of the flock of children in the fam- 
ily ; for they are the very specimens of the alter which have fur- 
nished to the hero his "socii" all the way through. So we have 
only to make them one by one hero in turn to see that then all the 
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others becomes socii ; and the group development replaces the 
individual development. Even the parents are in great measure 
capable of the same interpretation ; since they have furnished the 
largest amount of personal suggestion to all the children : and the 
children, in imitating one another, aggressing upon one another, 
etc., are really perpetuating the features of social life which char- 
acterise the parents' life. No family, of course, lives in such iso- 
lation as to be in any sense obliged to support itself upon its own 
social stock from one generation to another ; and there is the fur- 
ther modifying influence of the peculiar interpretation given to his 
social suggestions by each child, spoken of above. 1 But apart from 
the personal form in which the family suggestions are worked over 
by each child, we may say that the material of the social life of the 
family is largely common stock for all the members of the family. 
This means that the alter to each ego is the same self as the 
ego ; and that what has been said of the wants of the ego being not 
egoistic in the selfish sense, nor generous in the altruistic sense, 
but general in the social sense, holds of the family group as a whole. 
What each child wants for himself, he wants more or less consciously 
for each member of his family. While he may assault his brother, 
viewing him as an alter to practise on in certain circumstances, 
how soon he turns in his defence in the presence of the alter foreign 
to them both, when the larger social ego of them both swells within 
his breast ! What boy among boys, what school-fellow among his 
companions, what Rob-Roy surrounded by the clan has not felt the 
socius, the common self of the group, come in to drive out the 
narrower ego of his life within the group? This is not to say that 
the interests of the group may not be more clearly seen by one 
member than by others, nor that direct conflicts may not arise in 
which some one ego will refuse to yield to the demands of the so- 
cius of the group. Those things may well be, and are. To say the 
contrary would be to say that the development of all the individuals 
was equal. For if each has his ego and his alter only by the assim- 
ilation of suggestions, then the amount of assimilation, of progres- 

1- The degree of "originality" or "invention," which each child shows. 
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sive learning of the possibilities and relationships of conduct must 
indicate what the sense of social good is to him. His insistence on 
his interpretation, however, is no more egoistic and selfish than is 
the insistence by the other members of the family on a different 
line of conduct. His double self, giving the socius, is in advance 
of theirs, but it arises in just the same way ; and it is just his social 
nature which compels him to fight for what seems to be a private 
and selfish interest. 

Apart from the apparent exceptions — not really such — now 
noted, we may say, therefore, that the interests of the family group 
are reflected in the wants of each member of the group. Hatred of 
society in this primitive family form of it, is pathological, — if in- 
deed it be possible. Nothing but an upheaval of the foundations 
of personality can eradicate the sense of social solidarity in every 
child in a family. And the ultimate sanction for family life and its 
only permanent safeguard is here. No legal provisions could have 
originated it, no personal conventions advanced it, nor can it be 
endangered by foes from without. Nothing but the kind of sugges- 
tion in education which would replace the sort of socius represented 
in the family, by another sort, through the same process of identifi- 
cation of the self with its alter all the way through the history of the 
growth of personality, could affect it materially one way or the other. 

Moreover, it is just this fact of identity of personal and family 
interests which is responsible for the rise of the family considered 
from an evolution point of view. Animal families, if they are to 
survive as families, must be made up of individuals having ingrained 
'in their instinctive life the social qualities which make the animal's 
own struggle for existence at once also a struggle for the existence 
of the family group as such. So the child, in his personal growth, 
must become a person by becoming a socius. To separate the two 
is to annihilate the individual person : just as to eradicate the fam- 
ily instinct in the animal is to destroy his private chance for sur- 
vival, or if not that, at least to prevent the raising, and perhaps 
the very begetting, of a second generation. 

To trace the matter farther in the wider fields of social life 
would take us beyond our present limits. J. Mark Baldwin. 



